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SAILING FOR AMERICA 


AS it Dublin or Cork? I cannot say. 
But he was sixteen that day. 


Just how he looked I do not know, 
This was seven grandmothers ago. 
He ran away to a sailing port, 

And he saw the sailors of every sort, 
And he saw bright ships. 


And he asked, ‘‘How much will it cost for me 
To ride across your sea?” 
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But the captain said to him, “Show me your money,” | 
But David could not, for he hadn’t any. y 
Oh, how strange a thing a tide must be. | 


I's there a path through the sea? 


Does a wave curve up to meet a ship? 
And when she sails does she rock and dip? 


Are there flags and ribbons to flutter out? 
What do sailors talk about? .. . 


And the captain said to him, “Show me your money!” 
But David could not, for he hadn’t any. 


But when they cursed him it only made 
Him laugh, for David was not afraid. 


At night the waves blew up and down, 
And the dark curved over the town. 


How deep is a ship? And when at last 
He was hidden away, did his heart beat fast? 


Huee! huee! how the sails must hum 
When a ship begins to tremble out. 
And the tide and the foam! 


Did anyone cry when he went away? 
I cannot say, I cannot say. 
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Huee! he was under the water then. 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


Could he hear the roar, and the work of the men? 


Day after day, and the waves and the wind. 
It was water before them and water behind 


And under them water. 


What did he do when they dragged him out? 


Wait: 
The wind came hard, and it chopped and tore 
The water apart, and you heard it roar, 
“Here’s a ship! Here’s a ship!” 

Said, 

This little white thing ts a ship! 
Day after day, and the wind and the water. 
The tall waves flowed and twisted and broke 
As if the world would rock. 

Said, 

What is this little wooden chip? 

This little white thing ts a ship. 
The water rolled and the long surf hissed 
At the edge of the rocks. 

Said, 

Break it open and tear it and twist it! . 
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Huee! he was under the water then! 


The high waves twisted and stumbled and broke, 

And they dragged the ship east and they fumbled it west 
On the turning water. 

There was not one place for the ship to rest on. 


No place belonged to the ship. 


The sky rolled down and the sea rolled over. 
The lightning made a burning river. . . 


And he heard one call then, “Show up your money!” 
Said, “Make him walk if he hasn’t any!” 


There’s a boy down in the hold!— 
A stow-away down in the hold! 


Said, 

Drag ’im out, run ’im out, 
Hunt ’im out, 

Walk ’im out! 


There was not one place for the boy to be in. 


No place for the boy in the ship. 


There’s a boy, a boy in the ship— 
A little boy down in the ship! 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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SONG 


Bury it in the wind, 

Deep in the foam’s caress! 
Flower so undesigned, 
Seeded in emptiness, 

Bury it in the wind! 


Bare to the seed the flower, 
Sow on the wind the seed; 
Let only wind devour 
What only wind may feed. 


Sorrow is niched somewhere, 

Pale in a watered wood. 

Her hands are up to her hair— 
She has stiffened where she stood. 


Desire, the flaming bird, 
Beat purple wings in vain. 
We caught it as it stirred— 
It will not stir again. 


Here Death will come like wind, 
Taking in skeins of foam 

Flower so undesigned, 

Seed never meant for loam- 
Whose cradle was ever the wind, 
Whose grave the vanishing foam. 


Helen Neville 





Long stretches the bleak quiet shore. 
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NURSEMAID ON THE SAND 





A nursemaid sits on the fog-damp sands 
Watching the waves, that roll forevermore. 





“They are mint jelly, 

And then they crash 

Stinging the beach, 

Shifting its trash, 

Arranging it to bleach 

And rot and dispatch 
Identity. So shall he 

Live, the boy whom I tend 
Fight hours a day. 
This day will soon end. 

Now I am that 

Which prevents and protects, 
Takes off the shoes 

So his toes may touch the sand. 
He is very small; 

I can gather his whole hand 
In mine. And I took this job 
Because I am not married— 
My suitors were too few 
When I was young. 

Now that I am middle-aged 
Many a crack or crease 
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Wantons in my face, 

For previous lack of grease 

And other care long ago: 

Then they told me so, 

But I paid little heed; 

It takes years to know. 

They said I could be handsome; 
This would be my ransom 
Should I finally conform. 
Strange I was so scornful, 
I who liked parades— 

The gold-buttoned uniforms 
Striped with gold braids. 
Only what was mournful 
Through well-worn privation 
Drew my admiration. 

Today all I know 

Is awaiting old age. 

[ am unsubdued still, 
Susceptible to rage. 

I became a nursemaid 

To learn tenderness; 

A child might bless 

The heart in duress 

Sworn to self-sufficiency. 

A child can dissuade 

A gold-digger mother 

From more such endeavor; 


] 


[ 12 


Rowena Lockett 
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But can he humanize 

A middle-aged nursemaid 
Long exposed to weather? 
The earth goes round. 
This pebble lying here 
Yields to the sun all day. 
If I am not watchful 

My charge will run away.” 


The long waves lashed, waited, lashed the shore. 
The little charge wondered at the gull-tracked sands, 
But he would ask Nurse, watching forevermore. 


ENLIGHTENED 


It slowly seethes into my soul, 

The conflict that you symbolize. 
What I would lull into control 

You extricate and emphasize. 

From statue mien to statue mien 
Your fluid movement carries you; 
Although my reason intervene, 
Small wonder I should misconstrue! 
With false appearance you enslave 
One who believes in sensuous truth. 
My mind you cannot thus deprave; 
It disapproving stands aloof. 

The anguish omnipresent lies 
Within. You only temporize. 
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ABOVE THE SEA 


A high gray rock supports us back to back. 

The ocean lies horizon-clipped and bound 

With yellowed afternoon. The source of sound— 
The tide’s stretching taut and falling slack— 

Is basis for the bark of seals and quack 

And call of countless gulls, which help surround 
And guard for us serenity new-found, 

Else it prove but dissipating rack. 


Precarious almost of breath lest we disturb 
Our tempered yet untried fraternity, 

We watch the crab outrun the rising sea. 
Borrowing caution, we with indifference curb 
The welling bond. Safer now set free, 

We note the tide distributing débris. 

Rowena Lockett 





Rowena Lockett 
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TO A DEAD CHILD 





A year ago I used to lie 

Watching the sea-reflecting sky, 
And fashioning a loop of words 
To catch the narrow feet of birds. 


Now I lie heavy at the tree’s root, 
Like her dreaming of a strange fruit. 


I have no need to mark the way 

The buds unclose, the leaves decay. 
In me the months and seasons run- 
I am the summer and the sun. | 


II 


Here is my daughter, newly born and dead. 

See the translucent feet 

That never touched the earth, and see the sweet 
Pear-curve of head. 

See the white mouth that never tasted bread. 


Out of my life I could not give her breath. 

She refuses me in the end. 

Was she so sure I would not be her friend, 

So poor of faith, 

That, fathered by death, she chose to stay with death? 
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Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


II! 


Across a landscape green and low 
Come travelers from the distant hills. 
The silver bridle-tinkling stills; 

The horses’ steps are long and slow. 





| Among the valley trees they go, 
Seeing the blossoms with surprise— 
Who carry in their tired eyes 


The fruitless orchards of the snow. 


So is my heart ice-bound by grief, 
Snow-blinded to the sunny leaf. 
Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


NO PLEDGES 


Forever is a timeless word 
Yet harbors death; 
Fetter our lips lest inadvertently 
| We give it breath. 


Say only Now, the sovereign Now, ill-fated 
To endure. 
Life momently illumined, only of this 
Are we secure. 
f Flora ¥. Arnstein 
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THE LAKES OF CONNEWARRE 


(Koonwarra, the black swan) 


Across the sleeping lake the salty breath 

Of ocean, beading the moisture on the bough, 

Breathing and blowing the sea-fog to and fro, 

Dies on the silver marsh in one long slow 

Sigh, and the watery waste is still as death, 
And very silent now. 


Once, once the beating of a thousand wings 

Smote up the answering echoes to the sun; 

A thousand feathered craft, from shore to shore, 

Afloat, the scintillating waters bore. 

But Time has made a mock of many things, 
And all these things are gone. 


And so, where old primeval nature’s grave is, 
And all those teeming myriads had their day, 
Where the dark huntsmen pitched their wandering camps, 
The English briar-rose hangs her pinky lamps, 
The English skylarks shrill their silver Aves 
Beside Corio Bay. 


A bolt of sunlight parts the sullen wreath 
Of fog, the floating draperies darting through. 
Caught in the shining net the sunlight wrought her, 
A million diamonds deck the latticed water, 
And all the world is beautiful beneath 

The deep Australian blue. . . . 
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Kathleen Dalziel 






















A lonely band across the sunset’s rose 
Flying swiftly, and the leader’s haunting call. 
The clouds have made the lake their looking-glass, 
The summer day has passed, as all things pass, 
Slow drawing to a melancholy close 

With darkness for a pall. 


Kathleen Dalziel 


CALENDARS 


The dust-grain is an embryo of stars, 

And stars are future grains of dust, for time 

Is not. The senses feel the changes prime 

Their moves and call it so. Our calendars 

Are transient booths in transient gnat bazaars 

To be destroyed in evolution’s climb 

From out the phases now achieved of slime; 

And in destruction, wreak no jot that mars 

The mighty scheme of oneness. Merge and merge 

A hundred billion times or more, we serve 

Colossal ends that bolt the spheres and surge 

To rest upon a needle’s point! No swerve 

Can separate us from the central urge, 

When every straight-hewn line is but a curve. 
Sonia Ruthéle Novak 
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CIRCLES 


Serpent, with tail in mouth, you are a symbol strange 
And profound. 

Everything in the universe returns to its source, 
Even sound. 

Everything doubles back on its track; 

All things are round. 


The suns move in orbits, electric currents in circuits, 
Space is a curve. 

Life appears straight, birth to death, like a line, 

Like a nerve. 

But I’ll wager that life is a circle, unending; any symbol 
Will serve. 


Life is a circle, life is a cage of eternal recurrence, 

With no way out. 

You may cry, you may rage, you may beat on the door, 
You may shout; 

But relentless, and vast, and unending, it circles about 
And about. 


Marion Ethel Hamilton 


— 















BIOGRAPHY 


The angels wept in their distress 
To see young Harry playing chess 
With Lucifer, the wily one, 


Through moon’s eclipse and burning dawn; 


Until all things he had were lost, 
Not bartered back at any cost, 


And all he would not have, likewise 

Was watched by speculative eyes. 

They mourned to see him in a trance 
Relinquishing each grave advance, 
Immersed in thoughts of many things 
Beyond the pawns, the queens and kings: 
In plaintive calls of whippoorwills 

That dripped from out the farthest hills, 
An old ballade, a witch’s name, 


A wraith of smoke . . . but not the game. 
Marguerite Young 
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IN QUIETNESS 
SILENT 


The earth is silent 
When the snow 
Wraps close her sleep, 
Above, below. 


The heart is silent : 
Under grief; 

Like thunder then 

A falling leaf. 


DISTANCE COMES 


Distance comes 
Across a face, 

Then we cannot 
Scale the space. 


Barriers 
More firm than stone 

Leave us speechless, “ 
And alone. 



















HERE THE PAGE 


Here the page 

Is marked, no turning 
Ever will erase 

This, the passage 
Meant for learning, 
In this place. 


Here the life 

Was marked for ending, 
All the other 

Nights and days 

Are the margins, 
Shaped for lending 
This the praise. 


SOME DAY 


Some day even I will share it, 
Some day even I 

Looking outward will inherit 
Realms of sky. 


Then a star will be my neighbor, 


Nearer than a bird, 


And my heart will cease this labor, 


Having heard. 


Mabel Simpson 
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THREE POEMS 
VISION 


The fire mocked laughingly, 
warmed paling hearts to red, 
gave back what they once had. 


Old weapons on the walls 
flourished with sudden blood, 
and old men lost their cold. 


The years slipped through their hands- 
we listened to their words, 
how men once used their swords, 


till warriors long dead 
rode out before our eyes 
cloaked, booted in old fears. 


Outside about the roof 
the branches’ whisper ceased, 
obedient to the frost. 


Old men turned in their sleep, ‘ 
a flush in women’s wombs, 
and young men stirred their limbs, 


rose slowly, painfully, 
weighed down by dreams of tales 
of distant hills. 
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Fohn Pudney 


shook clinging phantoms off 
j back to the mocking ash, 
strove to break through that hush. 


We were awake, awake, 
wakened by passing wings. 
And we heard songs 

in new proud tongues. 


HEIRS 


Allotted hours 
we slept between factory hooters: 
or used our time 
4 admiring, making notes 
of scores and scares and crimes, 
grinning at vestiges 
of customs and old tunes 
that died in villages. 


} Inheritors 

of that dishonored country, 
we sloped our mouths, 

spoke slantwise man to man, 
as if we feared guns trained 
across great distances; 
uncertain where they aimed, 


taking no chances. 
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POETRY: 


OTHER HORIZONS 


Acknowledge that you died? 
I turn from thundered sun, 
find idols in the shade 

and pray and hide. 


But always to my eyes 

leap other horizons— 

roofs, rigging, quivered boughs 
flaunting the skies. 


This landscape, hallowed earth, 
spaced, peopled, pitted out, 
warm with quick eager breath, 
sharp-streaked with birth, 


appeals like bugles blown 
across high windy days. 
Sun jabs into the green 
of countryside unknown. 
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Fohn Pudney 














MAYA SCULPTURE 


This is strength. 

This firm carved rock 
Cut to a measured length 
Holds in a block 


Pride and grief, 
Passion unspent, 
Life in austere relief 
Made permanent. 


Ask no more, 

Seek not nor reach; 
This meaning was before 
A softer speech. 


Words are sand 

Slipping away— 

Carve with a steady hand 
What you would say. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin 
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ASCENT 


No matter how high I climb into a cloud, 
Nor how cold the ultimate snow, 

I shall remember how the lake below 

Was green and purple . . . purple and green. 


The climb was very steep; the trees stretched out their 
arms 

And shadowed the lake; and the cold— 

The sharp, the stinging cloud—wrapped me in death. 

Out of my lips drifted visible breath. 

Through the mists came faint mournful alarms 

Of cowbells swaying at the throat of pale cows; 

They emerged with tragedy in their eyes from the clouds, 

Munched for a moment, then slunk back into their misty 
shrouds. 


I reached the peak; above me cloud, and at my feet 
A blue hanging bell-flower, swaying and sweet. 

I walked a step; the bell-flower was gone, 
Obliterated by the creeping mist—the wan, 

Silver, treacherous, clinging mist 

That hung about my head and kissed 

My lips with pain. 

I climbed to reach this barren peak, this cutting rain, 
But I shall remember far below the lake. 

Swaying, moving, blended with sun 

The waters wash and wind. 
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Marie Luhrs 





No mist is cold enough, no cloud is thick enough to break 
The green and purple beauty in my mind. 
Marie Luhrs 


| THE FLOWER 


—_ 


Now does the sweetness rise up 
Filling my body. 


Come, sing again to me, 
Be always near me, 
You who are all brightness. 


[ (Of the sun’s 
Flowering there is no dropping off of the petals, 
No being swept in the street to sink in the dust.) 


Now do my roots move 
as of things under water. 
With the slowness of dawn 
I unfold in the clear air. 
I am become as glass, 
stifly expectant. 


It is my whole body wanting your freshness, 
It is my own heart crying for the light. 


T. C. Wilson 
[ 141 ] 
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TWO POEMS 


MYOPIC FLY, ESQ. 


Recreated pain is out at the elbows, 
falling apart of its own volition. 


Much convivial merriment 

we have had with our boon companion, 

he who continually drops the cups 

he is told to hold, / 
and who is, of course, blind. 

He joins us in our use of magic syllables, 

which, if we utter eternally, 

one day shall tell malice to vanish 

like mist. 


Tradition rubs against the balls of our eyes; 
our lungs gasp; 

we breathe more deeply. 

Our crimes shall not return to destroy us, 
for we have given them to others; 

with our senses we grasp 

threads of objects for our salvation. 


From the distance 
that has known our visitations, 
severed antennae send gentle reminders: 


Your ghost shall return to haunt you 
when you are dead. 
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Paul Eaton Reeve 


Dismiss this bit of furious bric-a-brac. 
Returned to its shelf or fixed in a niche, 
‘ it will wait, standing stiffly. 


FOR R. D. R. 


The cuckoo in the cuckoo clock 
shall menace the sleeping world no more. 
His cry shall be known only to the dead, 
and the living 
shall look through their shut lids 
and through and through 
the iron beak of the bird 
who summoned them once from sleep. 
They have vanished 
as the imposing towers composed 

of early morning mist, 

gone to their graves 

(not even ghosts haunt the world). 

And in their graves they shall stay 

until a cuckoo springs from a clock 
} with a cry that shall cause their hearts to rock 
{ and their eyes open to day. 


Until that far-away day, 
let a dirge be flung into empty winds 
for a bird who shall open the lids of eyes 
of men who sleep no more. 
Paul Eaton Reeve 
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BIOGRAPHY IN BLUES 


BEFORE WE WERE LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS , 


Our snowshoes were saffron webs to paddle us across 
The upland prairies of snow, and our tracks were our lives 
Together. We could look behind in the distance, 
And though the start was obscure, we could see the par- 
allels 
As history weathered in storms. 
The horizons were caught, 
Except the one that receded before us. 
We struck up camps in protected hollows, 
And remained as long as cedar boughs would allow 
And coffee lasted. The elk was savory to our tongues, 
And we salted the meat with smoke of fir— 
It was a rare health for our bodies. 
Those were the days of our hardihood; 
We were strong with silence. 
I wish that we could go back beyond the years. 


SONG ON A DARK NIGHT " 


The yellow air was an emaciation of daylight 
The tungsten globes were a pale sickness 

Of sun, colorless and wan. 

I remember you there like a fever of heartache, 
Your saying the cold things devoid of shame. 
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Norman Macleod 


We could not hope to speak of love 

But with futile sorrow; we were hopeless 

In the light of our many defections. 

Thought in the midnight of memory, 

The impossible year in which we shall recover 
From nightmare, when the cold calmness 

Of reason, with our hearts quiet, 

Will discover our childish fears. 

I am afraid to uncover my mind for the hope 
That is in it; I will not write, though 

I sever the links of my brain. I sleep 


Through utter darkness in the unimagined realm. 


BIVISIONAL HORIZON 


Machinery was a pattern for our brains; 

The friction destroyed our hearts, 

And we no longer hoped for adventure upon the frontiers 
Of loneliness, with rifle in hand 

And saddle-bags a treasure of spoil 

In the wilderness. 

We found that the countries were peopled 

With stereotypes, and we could not hope 

To be different from them. 

Our mutual separation was due to a lack of speech. 
We communicated with secrets the impulse 

Of miserliness—our crimes against our life. 


As we grew old our movements were idle, 
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And chains of our thought were rasped 
By coruscation. We could only relate 
Our links of years with horizons of centuries, 
And rust with epics abeyed 

In the knowledge of light. 


PILGRIMAGE 


We have come to this single city with no gladness: 

There was no other place to go, and we were sorry 

That the mischance of our lives should lead to this, 

The commingling of mischance with the promise 

Of darkness in our eyes. We were confounded 

That so many lives were identical with sadness. 

They could not grasp the reasons for misery, 

And were weak through their very segregation; 

And there were barriers of language to keep 

Them apart. They stumbled against each other in the 
streets, 

But there was no cognizance, and their nerves were ragged, 

And they wailed like alleycats, and they shouted 

In their homes. We could not go to them like a prophet; 

We could not get up on the soapboxes 

In city squares. The days were past when a human 
scourge 

Or a sage could predict the ways of humanity 

And lead them or whip them into the course 

Of their destinies. We could only know 
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Norman Macleod 


That they were a sacrifice in the boulevards, 

That they were in solitary confinement 

In tenements, and we could not give them the key 

(They would not take it) to unlock the future promise 

Of their days. We were miserable 

In the semi-darkness, and there was no word 

Like crepuscular to lave our tongues. But we could be 
sure, 

In the way that the spring comes to the soil, 

That their children would free them, but before they did 

They would be death in the dust of their coffins: 

(And no one to mourn them). 


OUT OF ESTHETIC AIR 


These ones (they could only drink the wine of their days) 
Were a sadness in the drouth of the era, 

And they were dead in the way that hibernation 

Is a silence for the blood. 

They were blind and could not see beyond 

The horizon; the telescope of their vision 

Was inverted, and they could only know the slow beat 
Of their hearts and analyze their own emotions. 

Beyond the skyline the curve of the earth had elided 
Their knowledge, and they could not read except to mouth 
Lies for their sterile preparation. We were not sad 

That they should hang themselves with esthetics; 

We could not see them as any loss 
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To the world. There were others advancing beyond them 
Over the world, and we could hear the clangor 

Of their passage. We were heartened and glad 

With surprise, and we would have followed except that we 
Could find but few for our ranks—it only meant 

Delay for entrainment. We set about preparing 

Armies of planes to set in motion to hearten 

Our comrades across seas. 


FORT BRIDGER: WYOMING 


At Fort Bridger the grass had grown into walls 
Crumbling with no sense of architectural decay, 

And the parade ground was a rest for cattle. 

The wells were a silence of oaken buckets 

And windlasses were creaking with Wyoming winds. 
There were memories of old Jim Bridger and grey- 
Bearded Indian fighters, and the stories told 

About them hung around the stockades like moss 

In a heavy redolence of forest where the rains 

Came down. The highway curved away on either side 
Like a white path of moonlight, and the town 

Was composed of pool-halls for sheepmen and cattle- 
Ranchers. They fought the forgotten battles 

Of the range, and their hatreds were carried 

With them. The dance-halls were dimly lighted 
Until the early hours of the morning; the girls 

Had come from as far away as Green River. 
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Their faces were as tired as the prairies at sundown, 
And not even the paint of their lips could be as wild 


As an Indian war-cry. They were pallid with 


Tradition of hardships behind them, and even 


In love they were weak as cows in a storm. 


LATE WITH FEAR 


By time you are shut in enclosures of silence 
Penetrated only by occasions of fear, 

When you reach out with tentacles of your heart 
To singularize the passion for truth 

And remit to me the evidences of loneliness 

On the brink of an inseparable despair, 

[ can speak to you nothing of that which engulfs 
The inarticulate in patterns of defeat. 

With desperation we observe the limits of life, 
With birth remembered as gradually as sleep, 
And death as a prescription for our speech 

Ever before us. We are afraid that as years 


Approach us we will be left undone, and the last word 


Remain unspoken. We strive to put away from us 
That which terrorizes the heart, but we die 
Of breath before the language is formed. 


You are incarcerated with madness, and the lunacy 


Of loneliness is a paralysis for your body: 
Time passes in the moment of a breath. 


Norman Macleod 
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COMMENT 
CHRISTMAS 1932 


HE world today is standing wistfully beside the 

chimney, wondering whether Santa Claus will come 
down and fill its stocking. Its meals of late have been thin 
and dry, its clothes have lost out at knees and elbows, its 
shoes are stubbed and soleless, its home, once so cheery 
and comfortable, is stript of ornaments, perhaps even of 
furniture, and the very fire on its hearth is shivering. So, 
like a little boy whose father’s pocket and mother’s cup- 
board are empty, it begins to doubt even the patter of 
reindeer hoofs for the midnight drive of the merry little 
saint who once a year should make everybody happy. It 
has tried everything, even millions of votes in a ballot-box, 
to placate the offended deities, and now there seems 
nothing to do but sit in a cold corner and hope against hope 
for the sound of sleigh-bells over the roof. 

Once upon a time—was it only three years ago?—we fed 
too richly and found a glut as dangerous as a famine. 
Science, the liberal provider, brought marvellous dishes to 
a sumptuous banquet, and served them on plates of gold 
and silver, with intoxicating hopes to wash them down, so 
to brighten our eyes and enliven our talk. We lived in a 
rainbow-tinted glamour, and the future was rosy to the 
horizon; no calamity could overwhelm such a marvel- 
lously inventive world. We feasted gluttonously at 
loaded tables, and threw what was left to the dogs of 
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rapine, indifferent to their waste and filth, caring only for 
our own highly stimulated appetites that tasted miracles 
and savored the impossible on the tip of an itching tongue. 
We took the gifts of the gods as our right, made terrapin 
and champagne our daily fare, and thought the feasting 
would last forever with no irritating reminders of surfeit. 

Then came—the change. A bitter blast blew away our 
luxuries, and finally left our tables bare. We were not 
invulnerable after all. We were not proof against that 
world-old scourge, famine—we who had boasted that, like 
yellow fever and cholera, it could never return. Gradually 
we, the pampered, the soft-fibred, were faced with a need 
of fortitude, and only a few of us stood up stiffly under the 
strain. And those who had any morals left after the mad- 
ness of excess found that the people’s leaders had led them 
into a pit instead of up the hill, a pit where honesty and 
thievery, sex and sanity, were in a hopeless mess, and no 
deliverer was appearing to lead the way out of the con- 
fusion. 

The fat little Christmas saint may serve as well as 
another for a symbol. He comes out of the northern sky, 
frozen and clear, driven by white reindeer shaking the 
snow from their antlers. Surely he should have no patience 
with hesitations, doubts, impurities, with the laughter of 
cynics and the tears of cowards. Under his beard is a 
smile, in his heart is goodwill for the stricken world, and in 
his sleigh is a basketful of braveries wherewith to adorn 
sad brows, and dress up moping spirits for a festival. Per- 
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haps he brings a brand-new faith, a fresh-minted courage, 
in his treasure-box of wonders. Perhaps he may hand a 
sword to the hero wherewith to slay the giant of greed, the 
dragon of unrest, and all the other beasts of the pit who 
threaten the onward-and-upward struggle of man. By all 
means dig the soot out of the chimney and make his path 
clean and sure. Trim the Christmas tree and click on its 
many-colored lights, and set the candle on the window-sill. 
Then call in the children from highways and byways and 
give them their world to save. Give it to them with feast- 
ing and dancing, tell them it’s a grand old planet you pass 
on to them, one which has survived many a war and 
pestilence, lived through many a dark winter of discontent, 
yet always turned to the Spring with hope, and joyously 
watched her luring out the little green leaves and sprin- 
kling the meadows with flowers. 

The poets have work to do for the festival. There are 
fogs to blow away, dust-heaps to scatter, and songs to sing. 
There is much work to do to give the drooping world a lift 
and shove it forward. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
THE STILL POINT 


Triumphal March, by T. S. Eliot. (Ariel Poem No. 35.) 
Faber & Faber, London. 

Difficulties of a Statesman, by T. S. Eliot. In Commerce: 
Cahier XXIX, Hiver, 1932. Paris. 
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The dubiety of Mr. Eliot’s friends and the exultation of 
his baiters are both reproved by these new poems of the 
past year. They reinforce the impression of personal dis- 
tinction conveyed by Marina and the finest passages of 
Ash Wednesday, and thus go far to correct the sensations 
aroused by the three desultory productions which marked 
the approach of those poems. 

Triumphal March and Difficulties of a Statesman* are two 
further installments of “a poem of some length” whose 
crisis is barely passed. In his pamphlet, Thoughts after 
Lambeth (1930), Mr. Eliot was encouraged by the con- 
fused efforts of a reviewer in the venerable Times Literary 
Supplement (of London) to disavow any intention of acting 
as the “‘voice of his generation,” and to congratulate him- 
self that at last religion had become officially divorced 
from literature in England and could renew affiliations on 
its own terms. It is unlikely that these terms will be 
understood in the next decade, any more than in the past. 
except by sensibilities of the most unflinching sincerity. 
The reaction of the critics to 4sh Wednesday was an 
expense of strength which, fortunately for themselves but 
regrettably for the state of contemporary poetry, will not 
often have to be repeated. 

The question, not of Eliot’s sincerity, but of his au- 
thority to persuade us of it as a poet, is not, however, 
finally solved. He has exchanged his recent mystical 

* Difficulties of a Statesman is reprinted in the latest issue of The Hound 
and Horn; its appearance in Commerce occurred about a year ago. 
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ambition for a deliberate recall of past and exhausted 
agony. No one would have objected had several eminent 
poets of the past returned tothe style of their first flights: 
Swinburne, for example, from the bloated verbosity of 
Thalassius to the limpid enchantment of Asalanta, or 
Tennyson from the Jdy/s to Ulysses. A growth in stylistic 
means equivalent to one in mature intellectual certitude is 
a correspondence which may be ideally desirable, but 
despite the logic of rules and their makers, is not always 
possible even in a remarkable poet. Thus Marina achieved 
its beauty by being an episode of exquisite, but deceptively 
lucid, elegaic lyricism in the key of La Figlia che Piange, 
while the present poems aim to rehabilitate the historic 
complexity and irony, and the refracted impressionism, in 
Gerontion and The Waste Land. It will doubtless remain 
Eliot’s tragedy that his sensibility was formed under cir- 
cumstances which had inevitably to be outgrown, and that 
the style thereby perfected sprang from the center of his 
personality. The repudiation of its defects entailed the 
loss of its strength, in other words of its essential person- 
ality. This loss he has not consented to suffer. The 
experience is not novel to distinguished poetry. But it is 
an admission of moral and creative limitation almost 
equivalent to defeat. 

Yet the renewed authority behind Eliot’s work since 
The Hollow Men and Animula (both admittedly intervals 
of fatigue and painful gestation) has doubtless derived 
from what must be the satisfactory sensation of thisstylistic 
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self-determination. The structure of association and 
correspondence underlying his manner remains one of the 
few forms produced by the modern analysis of conscious- 
ness. ‘Memory and desire” have had scores of exponents 
besides Proust and Eliot; it would be difficult to distin- 
guish other masters. (Joyce, Pound, Werfel, and Larbaud, 
like Picasso and Strawinsky, belong to a different order 
of artist, and convey a different poetic problem.) The 
illimitable distension of Proust’s memory and its capacity 
for oblique inference produced qualities of dubious merit 
and certainly of ruinous influence. But they gave him 
what is still his private distinction, a form imposed by and 
coeval with its materials. Eliot has perhaps never been 
a singly sustained poetic talent: it is more and more 
apparent that his expression is essentially episodic and 
fragmentary, and his impulse speculative. The construc- 
tion of The Waste Land tells as much. The method is tco 
spasmodic and arbitrary to carry a poem through moments 
of vision longer than those of extreme pathos, or through 
intervals of lucidity sustained by something more than 
rare occasions of association and recollection. Basically 
he is prey to fits of pity and anguish, to those “broken 
images,” “dry thoughts,” and “memories shored” so 
frequently mentioned by way of explanatory deference 
or apology in his earlier works. If Eliot has voiced 
anything for “his generation” it is their voluntary sur- 
render to a type of sensibility which is fundamentally 
chaotic and ruinous. His measure of genius, like Proust’s, 
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lies exactly in his recognition of this danger, in his critical 
(although to obvious minds seductive) depiction of it in 
his work. Triumphal March and Difficulties of a Statesman 

are not without organic defect, but they revive the in- 
herited, multiplied, and brilliantly compacted experience 
of The Waste Land as only their author could revive it, and 


having done so, it is to be hoped that they have brought 
him past the crisis of indecision and conscientious maso- 
chism they record, and thus nearer to the goal which they, 


like Ash Wednesday, seek. 


Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves, horses’ heels 

Over the paving. 

And the flags. And the trumpets. And so many eagles. 

How many? Count them. And such a press of people. 

We hardly knew ourselves that day, or knew the City. 

This is the way to the temple, and we so many crowding the way. 

So many waiting, how many waiting? what did it matter, on such a day? 

Are they coming? No, not yet. You can see some eagles. And hear the 
trumpets. 

Here they come. Is he coming? 

The natural wakeful life of our Ego is a perceiving. 

We can wait with our stools and our sausages. 

There he is now, look: 

There is no interrogation in those eyes 

Or in the hands, quiet over the horses’ neck, | 

And the eyes watchful, waiting, perceiving, indifferent. } 


It would be a rare mechanism that could convey these 
ideas and sensations perfectly, and this one is not perfect. 
It is not the logic of poetic resolution and decision, but of 
rearranging a jumbled stage-set for an agonistic exhibition. 
The following passage from the second of these poems is an 
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astonishingly explicit diagram of exactly those com- 

ponents of irony, self-pity, and enchanted recollection 

which never appear so specious as when they thus betray 

their self-conscious combination: 

Meanwhile the guards shake dice on the marches 

And the frogs (O Mantuan) croak in the marshes. 

Fireflies flare against the faint sheet lightning in nights of July. 

What shall I cry? 

Mother mother 

Here is the row of family portraits, dingy busts, all looking remarkably 
Roman, 

Remarkably like each other, lit up successively by the flare 

Of a sweaty torchbearer, yawning. 

O hidden under the . . . Hidden under the . . . Where the dove’s foot 
rested and locked for a moment, 

A still moment, repose of noon, set under the upper branches of noon’s 
widest tree 

Under the breast feather stirred by the small wind after noon 

There the cyclamen spreads its wings, there the clematis droops over the 
lintel 

O mother (not one of these busts al! correctly inscribed) 

I a tired head among these heads. .. . 

It is unedifying to find Mr. Eliot encouraging those com- 

mentators who have held that his poems are to be taken at 

their face-value. 

It is far more than face-value that is discernible in their 
finest passages. The pure pathos in Marina is echoed in 
their surest lines, and where this pathos collides with 
the distorted utterance and jargon of contemporary 
civilization—its military inventories, diplomatic and 
political phrases, statistical reports, etc.—the impinge- 
ment is logical and the effect pow erful. They succeed in 
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converting the inbred historical and literary derivations 
which have so often threatened Eliot’s art with haemo- 
philia into a synthesis of extraordinary energy. As 
portions of a consecutive document they manage to define 
a decisive stage of their author’s progress, and propel 
him closer to the central and focal certitude of whose 
achievement his poems may still be our period’s most 
remarkable record. His faith in the existence of that 
certitude has never been more beautifully stated: 
O hidden under the dove’s wing, hidden in the turtle’s breast, 


Under the palmtree at noon, under the running water 
At the still point of the turning world. O hidden. 


M. D. Z. 
JUDGMENT AND PASSION 


Nicodemus, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan 

Company 

In Nicodemus and Sisera of this group of briefer narra- 
tives and dramatic monologues, Mr. Robinson turns to 
Biblical situations, recalling his earlier Lazarus. The 
difference in material creates, however, no substantial 
disparity in Robinson’s meditative analyses; and the 
hooded somberness of Nicodemus argument with Caiaphas 
is evident also in Toussaint L’ Ouverture, in Ponce de Leon, 
and, deepest of all, in The March of the Cameron Men. 

The reason subject-matter isnot determinative in Robin- 
son’s work is that his characters converse in terms of the 
most generalised and ultimate judgments. An exalted 
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historical occasion may comprise the scene, or it may 
consist of a local domestic episode: Robinson’s pro- 
tagonists shake their heads in meaning-laden dialogues 
which occur always on the same depth-level. Within 
these shadows, the fabled hero is hardly distinct from 
Annandale or Aunt Imogen. 

Robinson’s manner of explicating by means of abstract 
words the most widely significant phases of an event is 
so alien to the concrete language of sensation used by 
the best of the poets younger than Robinson that criticism 
is in danger of dividing itself into two camps: the ad- 
mirers of Robinson overlooking the human implications 
of the “newer” poetry, while the proselytes of Pound, 
Cummings, and Stevens anesthetize themselves to the 
fact that Robinson is not a mere old bore but a poet 
working out his deepest visions of life in the most exact 
terminology he possesses. Images and compressed in- 
sight into relations comprise the atomic units of which 
the later style is made. In Stevens occur lines like 

The day is like wide water without sound. 
In Robinson’s work it is difficult to find images or lines 
which are poetically (rather than, to some people, philo- 
sophically) trenchant; but that is because Robinson’s 
unit of measure is larger than the image or the line, the 
tension being carried by the whole passage and often 
requiring the whole poem to complete it. If Robinson’s 
style is not decorated with the little live things that make 
up the actual appearance of an object, it does evince a 
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firm and formal apprehension of its meaning-outlines 
drawn against a specific emotional background. 
We might, however, distinguish a line like 


I hope He knows 
A little more of me than I remember, 


which is a direct, serious reflection, from such passages as 


There lives in hate a seed more dangerous 
To man, I fear, than any in time’s garden 
That has not risen to full stalk and flower 
In history yet, 


in which the effort at meaning satisfies itself with a vague 


moralizing thinly steeped in metaphor. A kind of 


ecstasy is needed to guarantee the emotional conviction 
of abstractions. Moralizing in poetry arises from a less- 
than-ecstatic contact with ideas, so that instead of a 
rendering or reproduction of the emotion a commentary 
is given. It is one of the pitfalls of the grand attempt in 
poetry, to pass to the consequences of things without 
passing through the things themselves. 

Emotional solidity and a species of elevation are present 
in such passages as that in which Jael drives the nail int« 
Sisera’s sleeping, reassured brain, or in this address in 
The March of the Cameron Men: 

By God, my lady, 
If I have heard you and have learned your language, 
A quieter place for you than in his house 
Would be a place with him where he has gone. 


You should have silent earth, or say the bottom 
Of this benevolent lake, where all is quiet. 
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You will not like that house when he’s not there, 

More than when he was in it. 
Passion, built up by the entirety of what has preceded, is 
here intoned by Robinson with admirable clarity and with 
an absence of wordiness, in a language cadenced by feeling 
and rhythmically complicated within the tradition of its 
formal line. It deserves the attentive respect and venera- 
tion of those who have watched him bring his analyses 
ever closer to true poetic expression. 


Harold Rosenberg 
A GOOD BEGINNING 


Mortal Triumph and Other Poems, by Selden Rodman. 

Farrar & Rinehart. 

This young poet, a non-conformist by instinct, has a 
keenly observant and vigorous mind. As founder and 
editor of the Harkness Hoot while a Yale undergraduate, 
he pitched into certain traditional college policies and 
scandalized faculty and alumni by violent criticism of the 
new Gothic quadrangle, the pride and joy of the con- 
servatives but a haven of darkness for the students who 
live in it. His Hoot was a lively college paper, the refuge 
of students too rebellious or creative to be welcome else- 
where. 

This book is headlong writing. The poems pour out in 
a gusty flow, paying little attention to exactitudes of style 
but attaining a bold energy which carries a rhythm of its 
own and stumbles upon fine lines. 
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Wherever I stand, the universe is charted 
In reference to the place of my mind alone, 

e says, with youth’s sincere and egoistic authority; and 
h , with th g 
throughout the book he elaborates this text, usually 
loosening his iambics with extra syllables to carry it with 
ease and nonchalance. 

The double Poem of Two Years, its sections entitled 
Departure and Arrival, each thirty-seven quatrains, is a 
searching of the poet’s soul, from one who feels that almost 
any rush of speech is better than no speech at all: 

This I know: there is a misery of silence, 

If I wait much longer the sleeping will be dead. 
The worth of life is the single and protesting 

Voice out of the darkness: so I have said 
Whenever my heart is open to the morning 

And my blood leaps up and races with the sun, 

I am like the giant race in the earth’s first triumph 
Who piled the rocks for the avalanche of noon! 

Rarely does one read a first book of verse which seems so 
manifestly the beginning of something. As yet this 
twenty-three-year-old young poet has not gone very far 
with either his technique or his philosophy, but there are 
qualities in his thought and his art which lead one to 
expect increasing richness and power as his life goes on. 
The title-poem, slight as it is in texture, may justify this 
confidence. It is an elegy addressed to one 

More equal and balanced and bright than anything sane 
one who 


Saw the world as a bright march into the sun— 
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and the burden of it is a challenge of this dead friend’s 
brilliant futility. After four stanzas of portraiture and 
reminiscent lament, the poet goes on: 

I, many times watching your hot course pass 

The outposts you had deigned to build upon, 

Fearing its superstructure all would crash 

About your head and leave you here alone, 

Would beg you—O futile effort!—to examine 

Yourself, to make order of the orderless . . . 

As if the Night could bring her stars in line 

And count them, she the infinite and borderless. 


Toward the end of that first time I knew you, 

While the path of your going seemed bright and straight, 
You asked me a question I never answered to you 

That lay on my heart for months with a dull weight— 
It was the loss of confidence, not the question— 

Asked me one morning in the sharp winter air 

Whether the gods you had flayed with such scathing wit 
Might not as well exist for the few who care— 

And as for the ultimate truth, what’s the use of it? 

There is not much variety of tone in the book—no 
brilliant colors, no dazzling high-lights. But there are 
depths of emotion in it, the poems are sincerely felt. 
The word promising is over-used by editors, doubtless, but 
here is a book to which it applies; one may look forward 
hopefully to this young poet’s development. H. M. 


TOO EASY PACES 


These Acres, by Frances Frost. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
It is rather a pity that Miss Frost is tempted by a dan- 
gerous facility to publish too many negligible poems in 
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too many places, until her name repels instead of allures. 
For certain poems in this book are not negligible, since 
they offer proof of a genuine lyric gift inspired by sincere 
feeling. Here, for example, is Two Gulls: 

When past the brink of darkness move the monstrous 

Stars and a cloudy moon, and there is swept 

Upon us a moment sharp beyond endurance, 

Then am I made to think of shores that slept 

Never beneath the moon and now may never 

Lose the thundering onslaught of slow tides. 

Then am I witness of the wings which wheel 

Above those sands and climb the silver sides 

Of the enormous night, returning again to cry 

Of love to waters that stretch and break against the sky. 

Other poems show the same easy flow of lightly woven 
measures but few are so compactly planned. In the 
longer poems, such as Year of Earth and Testament of 
Truth, one finds the poet using familiar motives of a 
woman’s love-life with little evidence of originality in 
thought or phrasing, and little control against expansive- 
ness. There is in most of the poems an effect of dilution, 
some good material but not boiled down, and therefore 
thin and ineffective. 

Thus a few of the shorter poems seem the best of this 
volume. Verge, for example, suggests the young fox’s 
light tread; and Approach is a delicate invocation of 
virginal love. April Wren is a pretty thing about a little 
“daft-throated bird,” and Poet is perhaps not too senti 
mental a characterization of a few of the lyric tribe. 
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Too Easy Paes: 


Miss Frost should tighten her rein over her too easy 
steed and put him through sterner paces. He goes his own 
way too lazily. H. M. 

BRIEF NOTICES 
Poems, by Loyd Haberly. Oxford Univ. Press, New York. 

A book of verses as light as gay colored balloons, floating 
from a thread of sentiment. But they are in the best 
tradition of English light verse, from Herrick on down, and 
delightfully done. Anyone who takes pleasure in ease and 
grace, and lovers’ sighing, will enjoy the volume. 

Walking Shadow, by Joseph Upper. Bozart Press. 

These are quiet poems, delicately wrought. They are 
uneven in quality, but the best of them show sensitiveness 
and lyric feeling. The poet is perhaps most successful when 
he forgets himself and his dying loves and turns to the con- 
templation of things outside himself. 

Bucolics and Caviar, by Benjamin Musser. Bozart Press. 

This, Mr. Musser’s third book, contains a number of 


short poems, for the most part lyrics. They are well done 


they have clarity and precision and at times beauty of 
phrase, but they lack a personal idiom. They show care- 
ful training responding to a somewhat minor inspiration. 
This Man’s Army: A War in Fifty-odd Sonnets, by John 
Allan Wyeth. Longmans, Green & Co. 
A group of sonnets, strung with slang and soldiers’ 
patois, telling of the poet’s experiences in the war. They 


are scrupulcusly exact description with little comment, 
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and they ring with a vivid reality. They are probably not 
poetry, but they are good stuff. 


Released, by Anne Blackwell Payne. University of North 

Carolina Press. 

These are essentially feminine poems, wise, reticent and 
for the most part content. They accept a world spiced 
with beauty and humor. If they are not important 
poetry, they at least show sympathetic understanding and 
a certain competence. 


A Dryad of Nanaimo, by Audrey Alexandra Brown. Mac- 
millan Company of Canada, Toronto. 

This lady writes of Diana, Robin Hood, Will of Strat- 
ford, Lucrezia del Sarto, and even of more modern people, 
in very acceptable verse, which even attains, in certain 
poems, a quiet monotonous beauty. It is beginner’s work, 
apparently, and promising, though its excellences are as 
yet academic and imitative. 


Dionysus in Hades, by Frederick Faust. Basil Blackwell, 

Oxford, England. 

In England the poets are still writing about Zeus and 
Hera and Prometheus and Dionysus along the most 
approved classic lines, and Mr. Blackwell is still putting 
out their not-so-bad pentameters in a form so distinguished 
as to tempt one to read. In this case the reward is heavy 
ploughing through very old-fashioned diction. 
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CORRESPONDENCI 


ABOUT A POET'S CONTRAC’ 





Our September editorial has called forth the following 
response from the manager of the Houghton-Mifflin Com- 


pany : 

Dear Miss Monroe: 1 have read your editorial on a poet’s contract 
with the greatest interest. Essentially, I see no logical reason why a 
poet should not assign his by-product rights, or at any rate, the right 
of second serial sale and sale of selections, to a publisher just as a prose 
writer does. I think it is to his own financial interest to do so, at least 
if he is dealing with a large and well organized publishing house; for 
such houses have special departments for handling all by-product 
sales, and are likely to get a good deal more money out of it than the 
author 1S 


han twice as much, I think, so that the author stands 
) gain even if h splits so-so with the publisher. The publisher is also 
in a very much better position than the author to discover and stop 


unauthoriz use of selections. 





Radio and record rights are perhaps on a somewhat different basis 
from those involving print and the process of publication. I don’t 
suppose that a publisher would object greatly if a poet wished to reserve 
these to himse 


f, just as a prose author may reserve his dramatic and 
talkie -. 

I do feel convinced, however, that it would be bad business for poets 
in general to try to make bargains with publishers, restricting the 
assignment of copyright to the right of publication in book form. This 
would make it very much harder for many meritorious volumes to get 
published. 


weight of your influence 


think, too, that you ought to throw t 
against the practice of granting permissions for use of copyright poetry 
to anthologists without charge, even though the anthologist may be a 





close friend of the poet. Such selections have a definite cash value 
which has become pretty well standardized in the last few years. Even 
though you are a very close friend of a banker, you would not enter his 
place of business and say, “I am making a collection of ten-dollar 
bills—kindly let me have one of yours. 
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As to your final suggestion that every contract for a book of verse, 
even a first book, should reserve for the poet a share of the control of 
his poems “‘in every detail of their possible use,” I am afraid it isn’t 
practicable. The persons in large publishing houses who now deal with 
the matter of copyright permissions are already over-worked, and if 
they had to correspond with the poet every time the request for the use 
of a poem came up, I am afraid this section of the staff would have to 
be enlarged beyond the point of economic possibility. The poet ought 
to trust his publisher to handle this part of the joint business as he trusts 
him to sell the complete book. On the other hand, a humane publisher, 
whom you describe in one paragraph, would certainly not ride rough- 

shod over an author’s wishes definitely stated in a concrete case. 
Ferris Greenslet 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


Commerce, the French quarterly now in its eighth year, has few rival: 
for dignity and independence of aim among modern European journals. 
The German quarterly, Corona, as well as Die Deutsche Rundschau and 
the now unfortunately suspended Neue Schweizer Rundschau of Zirich, 
have approached it most closely, although the two latter admitted a pro- 
gram of critical comment which both Corona and Commerce eschewed at 
the outset of their careers. Founded in 1923 by Paul Valéry, Léon-Paul 
Fargue, and Valéry Larbaud, Commerce has devoted its space entirely to 
creative and philosophical writing by the editors, their friends, and 
occasional foreign associates. Without announcing editorial sympathies 
or objectives, the editors have welcomed writing which may be classified 
as mainly of Symbolist tradition, with its emphasis on the formal and 
psychological content of esthetic experience. The experimental extremes 
of the Dadaist Proverbe and Littérature have been avoided as aloofly as 
the methodical expositions of the Mercure de France or the partisan 
emphasis of the Nouvelle Reoue Francaise. The result has been an adult 
version of such French cahiers of the Nineties as Le Banquet, but 
version in all respects worthy of the mature progress of its sponsors 
Here in recent years have appeared the prose and verse of St.-J. Perse, 
Pierre-Jean Jouve, Max Jacob, Louis Aragon, Ribemont-Dessaignes, 
Charles Mauron, and many productions, fictional or expository, by the 
three editors. Claudel’s Christophe Colomb, Larbaud’s Le Vaisseau de 
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Thésée, Benjamin Fondane’s U/ysse, Brauquier’s Panama, Gide’s Mon- 
taigne, and Georges Roditi’s L’ Aédication au Matin have represented a 
generous diversity of style and attitude among the contributors. Of 
special moment has been the hospitality shown translations from 
English. These have included classical verse and prose: Valéry’s version 
of Poe’s marginalia, Gilbert de Voisins’ of Meredith’s Modern Love (a 
skilful prose paraphrase), Larbaud’s of Browne’s Hydriotaphia and the 


lyrics of Herrick and Wyatt. The range of recent writers has been wide: 


Hardy, Eliot, MacLeish, Aldington, Campbell, Edith Sitwell, Virginia 
Woolf, T. F, Pow ys, Roger Fry, etc. In the rece! 


t issues of 1932, Valéry 
continued, under the title Réponse, his discourses on creative method 


earlier developed in studies of T’au Yuan Ming, Leonardo, and other 


historic instances. Eliot’s Difficulties of a Statesman (with a French 
version by Georges Limbour) followed his earlier fragments from Ash 
Wednesday, and Maurice Coindreau translated Faulkner’s story, 4 Rose 
for Emily. With a continuous series of translations from other literatures 
(Hdlderin, Leopardi, Giiraldes, Ortega y Grasset, Rilke), the result has 
been an exceptionally comprehensive gallery of contemporary literature, 
uncoerced by program and presented as a survey of modern ideas and 
forms. Commerce does not lend itself to comment as a magazine of 
topical interests; each entry is an independent article of literature. It 
has not shared in the most vigorous technical insurgence; it has even 
risked the academic stigma. It has nevertheless been intimately aware 
of the direction of times and aims, and gives its readers that historical 
sense of their p 
becomes a model of exemplary editorial choice and perspective. 

Esprit is a new international revue of different intentions. Its first 
issue, of October 1932, “confronts” at the outset a formidable burden of 
political and sociological responsibility. In a symposium, Le Com- 
munisme devant l’occident, the MM. Sylveire and Berdiaeff undertake to 
establish the 
1 


riod which in this case escapes pedantic ceremony and 











ideology of communism in ethical and esthetic terms, the 
latter contributing some especially incisive paragraphs on one of the least 
understood aspects of the Russian experiment. Emmanuel Mounier 
does not altogether justify the unbridled reach of his paper, Refaire /a 
renaissance. The varied Chroniques are among the most spirited we have 
lately seen. They include a series on the modern city by Jean Lacroix, 
L.-G, Galey, and Dr. René Biot; André Déléage on the value of inter- 
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national art expositions; reports on the Picasso exhibition last summer; 
admirable film notes by Déléage; and departments for economic and 
political comment. The hope of Esprit, announced in its first editorial, 
to deal not in impressions but in documents and to emphasize inter- 
national problems throughout its departments, indicates that its ambi- 
tions are not irresponsible, and that the defections which usually threaten 
programs of this broad character may be balanced by useful records of 
current affairs. 

The established French journals offer less novelty than Commerce and 
Esprit, but their conventional programs frequently yield items of extra- 
sectional value. The Revue des Deux Mondes for Sept. ist carried 
Bernard Fay’s rather pedestrian essay on the Psychologie du peuple 
américain. The safer territory of historical research was more ably 
covered in the issue of Sept. 15th by Louis Gillet (Visites aux musées de 
Provence) and Paul Hazard (La fin du dix-septidme siécle), and in the issue 
of Oct. 1st by Charles Andler (Le théatre de Goethe) and René Doumic, 
who wrote on the veteran critic Robert de la Sizeranne. The Revue de 
Paris for October concluded an interesting series of Lettres diverses et 
curieuses by Henri de Régnier, and presented Porché’s study of Tristan 
Bernard as auteur classique. In September it brought to a close a valu- 
able set of inedited letters by Mérimée to Sophie Duvaucel. The 
Nouvelle Reoue Francaise for October permitted Valéry Larbaud to give 
an interesting pendant to his Vaisseau de Thésée called Le fait du prince, 
comprising an explication, somewhat in the manner of Prof. Richards, of 
a poem by the hero of that narrative, Pour /e jazz-band de I’ hotel Excelsior. 
The poem was at once a testimony to Larbaud’s sympathy with th 
methods of Joyce and Eliot, and a performance of that parochial cha: 
acter exemplified by Gide’s Journal des faux monnayeurs. A long group 
of poems, Les amis inconnus, by Jules Superville, proved to be of con- 
siderably less interest than Larbaud’s brief pastiche. Gide and H. 
Ghéon provided a charming discussion on Mozart. In September Henri 
Beyre wrote on the classicism of Paul Claudel, and Léon Chestov on La 
seconde dimension de la pensée. In August Max Elskamp’s Huit chanson 
reverdies, and in July Patrice de la Tour du Pin’s Enfants de Septembre 
were further verse entries. The reviews continue in the well-informed 
and suggestive style of Benda, Denis Saurat, Maurice Coindreau, and 
Fernandez, while M. Lhote provides his monthly model of good art 
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criticism, that on the Picasso and Manet exhibitions being especially 
noteworthy. Of the French scholarly journals, the Reoue de Littérature 
comparée for January dedicated to Goethe an impressive group of studies 
and researches by P. van Tieghem, G. Varenne, H. Loiseau, F. Balden- 
sperger, Maurice Barrés, etc.; and in April presented Cailliet and Bédé’s 
study of Symbolisme et lame primitive. The exhaustive Reoue Anglo- 
Américaine has recently included Pierre Legouis’ study of Dryden’s 
religion before 1682, F. T. Wood’s of the supernatural in Shakespearean 
drama, and S. G. Simpson’s of T. E. Brown, in addition to its profuse 
reviews. 

The English quarterly, Life and Letters, devoted most of its September 
issue to a characteristic essay by Logan Pearsall Smith, On Reading 
Shakespeare. On the premises that “the world’s great writers are apt to 


become the world’s great bores” and that 


it is impossible to read 


Shakespeare: the undertaking is beyond the capacity of anyone at 





resent,” Smith proceeds not only to read him but to enliven beyond the 
nildest threat of boredom several passages long condemned to pedestrian 
formulation. Persuasion of his poet’s triumph at length proves so strong 
that “it is not among the shouting theorists that you shall find me,” says 
Mr. Smith, “but babbling, among the imbecile adorers, my praise.” 
The feeble hopes of the best English essay tradition may rely at least on 
his casual and ingratiating support. The first quarterly number of this 
magazine last March printed a poem, Mediterranean in January, by D. 
H. Lawrence, Janko Lavrin’s essay on Pirandello, and Austin Clarke’s 
polite poetry chronicle, among whose remarks on Binyon, Abercrombie, 
Sturge Moore, and A. E., several phrases concerning Moore alone gave 
hint of critical aptitude. In June David Cecil wrote on Scott’s centenary, 
and Viola Meynell again reviewed a shelf of recent fiction, with fastidious 
choice and reservation. 

The new English Review, under Douglas Jerrold, continues to invoke 
the ghosts of the Hueffer regime with indifferent success. Herbert Agar 
is now literary editor; the reviews by him, Richard Church, H. W. 
Nevinson, Hugh Kingsmill, R. H. Mottram, and Osbert Burdett are 
easily the most successful portions of the journal. Agar’s paper on 
Proust and the Modern Dilemma in October led to the familiar conclusion 
that “for the modern spirit there is no salvation except introspection, 


reflection, and self-awareness.’ 
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Orage’s New English Weekly continues its generosity toward verse- | 
writers, the entries seldom relieving the impression that it is a generosity ‘ 


far too lavish and indiscriminate. On Sept. 8th Basil Bunting provided a 
paper on Eliot whose most interesting—but not altogether proved 
observation was that Eliot had missed a signal opportunity by giving up 
the investigation of “jazz as a medium for tragedy” begun in Wanna G 
Home, Baby? On October 6th Pound continued his broadsides agains 
peace leagues and “economic detritus” under the title By 4// Means B 
Patriotic. The papers and reviews still set a pace for liveliness and alert 
ness among English weeklies. 

In its October issue The Symposium of New York enlarges its editorial 
program to include original verse. The initial poem is Red Decision, by 


Ben Maddow, who is known to readers of Poerry. The editors promise 
that this work “will be the starting point for a discussion of proletarian 

and revolutionary aesthetics” in future issues. In this it will further th 
magazine’s program of discussion; the actual poetic issues involved ar 
another matter. Maddow has written an impassioned and thickly | 
charged defense of his communistic faith, but hardly a poem of positive ; 
invention or considered execution. Despite passages of brutal eloquenc | 


its defects of conception suffuse it. The editors have, however, made an 
interesting choice, and we hope the ensuing controversy will not, in th 
press of social and religious preoccupations, miss the point of poeti 
analysis. Morris Schappes contributes another of his well-constructed 
poetic reviews, this time with less than usual conviction on The Direction 
of A. MacLeish, and Philip Blair Rice an inconclusive summary of rec 

prophecy, Out of the Wasteland. Among the reviews are Pound’s « 

thusiastic one of Adrian Stokes’ witty study of The Quattro Cent 
Franklin Gary’s of Leavis’ New Bearings, and Spencer’s of the new 
edition of Leonidas of Tarentum. The July issue of this quarterly 
printed Justin O’Brien’s long overdue paper on Va/éry Larbaud, a eulogy 
whose enthusiasm made just if tardy amends for English and American 
neglect of this important French innovator and literary ambassador 
The reviews included J. B. Fletcher’s of Pound’s Cavalcanti, Flint’s of 
Tate’s Poems, James Orrick’s of Nevinson’s Goethe, and Burgum’s of 
A Garland for Fohn Donne. The Symposium, in the three years of its 
existence, has given almost no space to the wares and responsibilities of 
contemporary craftsmen. Its discussions have been confined to the safe 
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and professionally expert field of critical survey. It has been distin- 
guished by sanity, authority, sobriety, and aloofness to risk. With its 
inauguration of a department of creative literature, it considerably 
widens its range and enhances its value to its contemporaries. 

Literary journalism in America has been exhilarated by but one 
1 Spectator issues chiefly 
from the unabashed and fertile minds of George Jean Nathan and Ernest 
Boyd, who have enlisted Dreiser, Cabell, and O’Neill as their associates. 
Their venture is largely a recall of the sunken reputations and conclaves 


novelty during the past quarter. The Ameri 
Ity d g the j 1 The A 





of 1917-22. Their readers, however, must be excused for any failure to 
develop excitement over Frank Swinnerton’s wily shop-talk in an article 
on English and American Publishers, Ernest Boyd’s tedious rehabilitation 
| (whoever they may be), Calvin 
Bridges on The Diversity of Life, Untermeyer on Daughters of Niobe 


with the “esthetes’ 





of his quar 


(wherein he achieves yet another transformation, now into a skeptic of 
the Misses Millay, Parker, and Wylie), and Dreiser in a block of words 
somnolently demonstrative of his theme, The Day of Surfeit. Van Wyck 


] 


Brooks has a pleasant and reminiscent column to himself. The Spectator 


f 


commits itself to no editorial program (not on the same principles as 


Commerce, howev er), and promises suspension as soon as the editors feel 
they have nothing more to say. (On the latter score the bored need feel 
no great optimism.) It will doubtless prove another forum for the more 
resilient racketeers of literary journalism. Its best hand is played in its 
columns of quotation from banality and ineptitude in the current press. 
hese provide the best American sottisier now available. It is entertain- 
ing to hear O’Flaherty on The Irish Censorship, Havelock Ellis on The 


Ph ysician 





ae The Counter! Traditi ae” Oe >, Be 
CX. leéi aaition 1 dé aren 
Sex, Cabell on The Gentee! Tradition in Sex, Clarence 





I Want a Drink, Nathan on Lesbianism as the cause of 
ing drama, Mr. Krutch’s best guess on The Weakness of 
American Crit 


Darrow on 


the dec 


m, and to learn that G. K. Chesterton’s Chaucer has 





been elected The Worst Book of the Month. The conviction remains 





inescapable that the enormous success of the Spectator’s first number 
November) has little to do with the adjective in its subtitle, 4 Literary 
Newspaper, and that the mark of optimism and self-esteem has been 
seriously overshot in the opening editorial’s promise to demand and 
present only “the truly valuable and adventurous in thought.” 


M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The XXX Cantos of Ezra Pound are announced in an American 
edition, to be issued by Farrar & Rinehart. For readers of Poetry, who 
have been acquainted with the project of the Cantos since the early 
version of the first three appeared in our tenth volume (1917), Marianne 
Moore has already reviewed the Paris edition (issued by the Hours 
Press) in our issue of October, 1931. 

The Carrefour Press of Paris and New York has issued Walter Lowen- 
fels’ Elegy in the Manner of a Requiem in Memory of D. H. Lawrence. The 
author intends this poem for oral, musical, and cinematographic synchro- 
nization, but, since devices for such multipled projection are unavailable, 
consents to issue it in conventional and time-tried book-form. 

René Taupin, who has made critical contributions to these pages, and 
who has already written a study of French Symbolist influence on 
American poetry, now publishes Quatre Essais Indifférents, pour Unc 
Esthetique de ’ Inspiration, through Les Presses Universitaires of Paris. 
This volume contains discussions of myth and literary invention, 
allegorical poetry and metaphorical drama, literary language, and their 
modern aspects. 

Chard Powers Smith, in Pattern and Variation in Poetry (Scribner) 






has applied to his analysis of poetic form and structure the methods of 


tests and proof earlier acquired in his legal training. 

Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts, who is now residing in her ancestral 
Kentucky, at Springfield, is the author of one book of verse, Under th 
Tree, and of five distinguished novels, of which The Time of Man and The 
Great Meadow are perhaps the best known. Her publisher, the Viking 
Press, will soon issue another book of poems, partly in mountaineer 
dialect. Her first collection of short stories, 4 Haunted Mirror, appears 
this month. 

Mr. Norman Macleod, after recent residence in New York, New 
Mexico, California and elsewhere, was last heard from in Holland, whence 
he expressed the opinion that America was the best place for Americans 
with only one language. He has been editorially associated with Mor 
Front, and several other magazines. 

Miss Mabel Simpson, of Newark, New Jersey, is the author of Poems 
(Harold Vinal, 1925). 
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Bertha Ten Eyck James (Mrs. Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is the 
author of Nine Dragons (Harold Vinal, Ltd., 1927). 

Marion Ethel Hamilton (Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle), of San Diego, Cal., 
is the author of Wild Ginger (Vinal) and The Ultimate Lover (Pascal 
Covici Ie 

Miss Marie Luhrs has appeared with poems and short stories in many 
magazines. 

Mr. John Pudney, born in 1909, in Langley, Bucks., and now a sur- 
veyor and property agent in London, hopes to issue soon his first book of 
verse. 

Madame Sonia Ruthéle Novak, who now lives in New York, is the 
author of a novel, and has appeared in many periodicals with stories and 
poems. 

Flora J. Arnstein (Mrs. L. A.), of San Francisco, is the author of a book 
of poems beautifully printed in 1927 by the Grabhorn Press. 

Miss Marguerite Young, born in 1908 and now living in Indianapolis, 
has appeared here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Paul Eaton Reeve, of New York, writes stories and poems which 
have appeared in various magazines. 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Katherine Garrison Chapin (Mrs. Francis Biddle), of Germantown, 
Pa., is the author of Outside of the World, published in 1930 by Duffield 
& Co. 


Miss Rowena Lockett, born in Colorado in 1g10, is a graduate of 





Stanford University, where she was class poet and president of the 
English Club. As vice-president of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Southern California, she did energetic work during the campaign. Her 
work has appeared in local and college anthologies. 

Mrs. Kathleen Dalziel, born in Durban, South Africa, spent her early 
life in the Tasmanian bush (“and loved it,”’ she says), and is now a free- 
lance writer in Melbourne, Australia. She has not yet published a book. 

Miss Helen Neville, born in Brooklyn, is now living in Woodstock, N. Y. 
Mr. T. C. Wilson lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Rip Tide, by William Rose Benét. Duffield & Green, N. Y. 
A Tale of Troy, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 
Lotus Light, by Ruth St. Denis. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Afternoons in Eden, by Amanda Benjamin Hall. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston. 
The Great Dark Love, by Stanley Burnshaw. Privately printed. 
First Harvest, by Sabra-Frances Rollins. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. 
First Furrow, by Boris Todrin. Henry Harrison. 
Flamingo, by Vivian Yeiser Laramore. Henry Harrison. 
Fay Embe’s Crumbs, by Minnie Brissey Jones, priv. ptd., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Highways of Oregon, by Harriet Markham Gill. Metropolitan Press, 
Portland, Oregon. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 
Washington Poets, with foreword by Mary J. Elmendorf. Henry Harrison. 
Connecticut Poets, with foreword by Lucia Trent & Ralph Cheyney. 
Henry Harrison. 
PROSE: 
The Twentieth Century Novel, by J. W. Beach. Century Co. 
The Gloomy Egoist, by Eleanor M. Sickels. Columbia University Press. 
4 Essais Indifférents pour Une Esthétique del’ Inspiration, by René Taupin. 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 





